














THERE'S MY MISSION 1X CHINA! 


And there will be plenty of work to be 


done in that tiny spot! It’s only a dot on the 
map, but it's home to more than a million 
human beings who have not yet heard 
that they are made to the image and like- 
ness of God, that each and every one of 
them possesses an immortal soul destined 


for an eternity of happiness.... The twenty 
Maryknoll priests departing soon for the 
missions must face hardships, yet theirs 
will be the thrill and privilege of bringing 
the blessings of Christianity to countless 
individuals who stand in dire need of both 
corporal and spiritual consolation. 
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MARYKNOLL ison Ames 


can founda- 
tion for foreign missions e Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. e The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 
1911. « In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. e Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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MISSION FLAVOR ur first venture in 
Units of Study has been so well received 
that we are encouraged to prepare a 
second Unit for next semester. Rev- 
erend Dr. George 
Johnson, Director 
of thee NC WC’s 
Department of Ed- 
ucation, received 
our Unit on China 
with enthusiasm. 
He wrote: “By in- 
corporating the 
mission materials 
into the regular 
course of study, much more can be accom- 
plished than by handling them in a sup- 
plementary way. The Unit method of- 
fers an excellent 
means of accom- 
plishing this pur- 
pose.” 
Asecond Unit of 
Study, one on Ja- 
pan, is now in pro- 
cess of formation. 


GOD’S CHILDREN 

When St. Benedict 

the Moor Mission, Milwaukee, con- 
ducted a contest for the best essay on the 
martyrs of Africa, the prize for the win- 
ning essay went to a Chinese boy, Peter 
Joseph Seng. Peter exemplifies the 
worldwide heart of the Church and her 
children, all members of the mystical 
body of Christ. Only in such a body 
could we find the anomaly of a Chinese 
boy lauding the staunch Catholicity of 
African Negroes—and doing it as ably 
as did Peter. No wonder Peter asks 
in conclusion: ‘Faced by these facts, 
who is there who dares to talk of the 
supremacy of race over race?” 


HORIZONS 


VIA MEDIA ‘The name of Katherine Bur- 
ton is well known to secular and Cath- 
olic readers. Her stories, essays, poems, 
and articles have a high place in our 
present-day literature. A convert of 
some eight years, Mrs. Burton has en- 
tered deeply into things Catholic, and 
Maryknoll and the foreign-mission 
movement are not strangers to her. She 
gets all kinds of fan mail: two letters 
came in one day, one of which said she 
is a disgrace to any church, the other that 
she is a modern Joan of Arc. But Mrs. 
Burton claims a via media for herself. 
Her essay on Maryknoll’s Father Ger- 
ard Donovan, “Smile Out of  Pitts- 
burgh,” gives fine evidence of her deep 
spiritual insight and makes us hope for 
mission stories 
from her pen. 
a 
ON THE AIR \{il- 
lions hear Courte- 
nay Savage’s radio 
programs but few 
realize, perhaps, 
that this versatile 
playwright is a con- 
vert to. the Church. 
When the Bishops’ Committee for Re- 
lief sponsored a Saturday evening pro- 
gram not long ago, Mr. Savage, with 
little time and a scarcity of material, de- 
veloped a story of China and the work 
of the missioners 
that made a pro- 
found impression 
on dial turners 
everywhere. His 
contact with Cath- 
olic editors who 
printed his stories 
brought him into 
the Church. 











To lose at play purposely, in order to 
win a greater victory, is the theme of 
Father Carroll's interesting tale of Korea. 
Best of all, it actually happened recently. 


T sanrvicy Kim Maria left for market. After she had 
gone, Old Kim, her husband, wondered why her tears 
brought him no satisfaction. The old anger was still in 
his throat. His words had deprived her of a thing that 
was dear to her; they had hurt her; they had made her 
cry. But the anger had not gone from him. 

Slowly he took down his chessboard, blew the dust 
from it, and huddled on the heated floor. He lighted his 
pipe and stared at the chessmen, as another would at cards 
laid out for solitaire. For the first time in months, Old 
Kim wished mightily that it were possible to play chess 
by oneself. A daydream filmed his eyes. Its telltale bit- 
terness souring his dark, wizened features became fit 
company for the gloomy daylight filtering through the 
paper window. An awakened sense of loneliness and 
frustrated ambition was his, and the lack of aught to 
live for. 

It was a year since Old Kim, with no company save 
his wife’s, had moved to this house apart, and, like a 
pouting child, had begun to brood over and rebel against 
the poverty that exiled him from his friends and deprived 
him of his former pastimes. Smoldering, his anger found 
expression in intensified glowering at Maria. The resig- 
nation with which she had, ever since her baptism, ac- 
cepted their lot became a gnawing irritant. Finally 
breaking into flame under the constant presence of this 
resignation, his anger made him want to lash out and 
hurt her. 

Each night as Old Kim lay awake, listening to the 
night watchman’s reassuring shouts, he was reminded of 
a crime—a robbery—against himself; and he recalled 
vividly all the circumstances of it. 

A persuasive young Korean dressed in foreign clothes 
had come to his farm one day and dangled before his 





By REV. GEORGE M. CARROLL 
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mind a get-rich-quick scheme of buying land in Man- 


churia. Old Kim had pondered. It had seemed good. 
He had been tempted, and had succumbed. 

Against the violent objections of Maria, their farm 
had been sold, and their oxen and their home. When 
Old Kim had given the money to the persuasive young 
man and had taken a childish delight in the latter’s sur- 
prise over the large amount, he had been asked to tell 
his friends what he had done. Then the young man had 
collected from the friends also, and had promised to in- 
vest their money along with Old Kim’s. After that the 
young man had gone away. 

For-a while Old Kim had been very popular. His 
friends had come often to visit him and to talk about their 
investment. But gradually they had begun to come more 
often; they chatted less, but their questions were more 
numerous. Had he received the letter from Manchuria? 
Why hadn’t the fellow written? When was he going to 
write? Could something have gone wrong? 

Old Kim had grown uneasy, and finally he had gone 
to make inquiries. He had soon learned that the young 
man had not gone to Manchuria at all, but had disap- § 
peared with all the money. His sense of security blasted, 
and he himself suspected by all his friends, Kim had re- 
turned home, broken, and told the news to Maria. She 
had received it calmly; only once had she rebuked him 
with the reminder that he had acted against her wishes. 
Old Kim had been surprised at Maria’s restraint, and a 
little grateful. Perhaps, he had thought, there is some- 
thing to this new religion she is studying. 

But now he could no longer stand this calm resigna- 
tion that Maria possessed. Why didn’t she fret as he 
did? A woman! He made a wry face of disgust at the 
pawns on the chessboard. Maria had been wiser thar he. 
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For a while old Kim had many friends coming often to visit him. 
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breeze. When she saw 
the priest, Maria 
bowed low: “Father, 
praised be Jesus!” 

“Amen,” replied the 
priest. 

“Father,” she said, 
“I’m having a lot of 
trouble.” 

“Ts that so?” asked 
the priest. 

“That is so,” she an- 
swered. “It is my hus- 
band. He has no heart 
for the Catholic reli- 
gion.” And without the 
least hesitation, Maria 
poured out the whole 
story. 

When she had fin- 
ished, the priest patted 
her on the shoulder. 
“Go into the church, 
Grandmother,” he said, 
“and tell your troubles 
to Our Lord. Mean- 
while, I’ll see if I can 
help, too.” 

A few moments later 
Father Larkin had 
kicked off his shoes 
and, entering an old 
building, called for 
Catechist Paul. 

“IT think I’d better 
go down to see Old 
Kim,” Father Larkin 
said, as he unfolded 
Maria’s story to the 
catechist. 

“Perhaps it would be 
better if I went,” sug- 


‘he had no right! Why shouldn’t she suffer with him? gested Paul. “If you go, Father, the old man might 

And last night as he lay awake, the hard knot of anger __ refuse to talk with you. 
ising in his throat with each new cry of the night drop in like any other native and pass the time of day 
vatchman, he had thought of a way to make her suffer. without arousing the man’s suspicions.” 


He doesn’t know me, so I could 


he and her new religion! He would deprive her of this When the catechist entered the house, he saw Old Kim 


The priest at Saiho stood for a moment on the steps of duced himself. 


he church, watching the approach of an old woman, “It is very cold outside. 


eligion. He would forbid her ever to attend Mass again. nodding over the chessboard. Softly he asked, “Are you 
Maria went to market crying, and Old Kim sat at home, Mr. Kim?” 

vooding at home. Then, purposely omitting his baptismal name, he intro- 

“IT am Mun Manpok of Saiho,” he said. 

May I warm myself?” 


hose full white clothes fluttered airily in the morning Old Kim relinquished his (Continued on page 30) 
















































Tine dock was packed with cargo, human and otherwise. 
Blue-shirted stevedores were lifting and tossing, dragging 
and bossing, bags and baskets, horses and man-driven 
machines. The clang and the clack, the whir and swish 
of pulleys and ropes, the screech from the steam whistles 
and the bellow from the lofty funnel, the scurrying of 
passengers to get aboard, the hurrying of visitors to bid 
them farewell, all proclaimed the exodus of another ship 
from San Francisco’s busy harbor. 

Mary’s blue mantled the heavens, and God’s sun 
shone brightly. Why not? For another group of Mary- 
knollers was boarding that ship for fields afar: China, Ja- 
pan, Korea, Manchukuo. To many in that crowd, it was 





The boat moved out towards the East, and the paper streamers snapped. 





oe just another day, just another 
8 ship ready to set sail. But to 
those clustered around the mis- 
sb: sioners, and to the missioners 


themselves, the occasion held a 
significance that was foreign to, 
and far above, the usualness of 
the scene. Mixed were the emo- 
tions that held each of the young 
priests, but their lips with pass- 
ing banter, and their eyes with 
cheery smiles, disguised any of 
the sorrow of farewell that still 
might lurk in their hearts. ‘The 
real American boy was coming to 
the forefront—that American boy 
who, many said, would not have 
the courage and divine fortitude 
to leave father and mother, 
brother and sister, and go to for- 
eign lands. 

As the anchor ground its 
murky way out of the depths, the 
missioners were busy throwing 
serpentine streamers to those on 
shore, trying to place their 
streams of paper in the hands of 
friends. A world of significance 
seemed to lie in those slim strips 
of paper, but they could not hold 
the missioner back from his God- 
chosen destination. As the boat 
gently moved from the pier, the 
streamers snapped, and the last 
link with all that the young mis- 
sioners once called home was 
broken. 

Almost too swiftly the boat 
moved out into the harbor with 
its precious cargo of more cross 
bearers of Christ’s foreign legion. Even as they disap 
peared over the horizon, they forgot not their priestly of 
fice with its power to bless; and they raised their hands 
over the rail of the ship in benediction. 

A ship went a-sailing across the blue Pacific. Each 
day, farther and farther, it sailed away from home. Each 
day it approached nearer and nearer to the missioners’ 
destination. <A ship went a-sailing across the blue Pacific, 
leaving us with but the memory of those young men wh? 
gave up all to answer Christ’s call to labor in His vine- 
yard. Certainly they will not forget us. But will it be 
said, as the years melt away, that we have forgotten them? 


—F. A. McK. 
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MANCHU INCIDENT 


5. yas . ‘ 2 
A wipow in China is often just one By REV. JOSEPH E. EARLY 


for baptism; at Michaelmas she was 
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more mouth to feed in an already 
large household. So it was with the 
\Vidow Pahan when she reached her threescore-and-ten. 
\nd this in spite of the fact that the lord of the manor, 
Pahan the Patriarch, was one of the wealthiest men in 
he village. But his son’s widow was too old to be sold 
o another husband; her rheumatic, gnarled hands pre- 
ented her from doing more than her share of the work, 
nd her slow, shambling feet made her no asset in the 
ce field. 

She had stood the rebuffs as long as she could, and 


then one morning, about a year ago, when the patriarch 


was particularly abusive, she gathered her few things 


together and started out into a world that was almost 


‘trange to so old a creature. 
How she landed at the gate of our mission no one re- 


members, but we soon wondered how we had ever been 
able to get along without the many and varied services 
rendered by the gentle widow. At Pentecost she was ready 


aneled and shriven and on her way 

to heaven. ‘There was genuine grief 
at Maria’s death. The women and older girls prepared 
the body for burial; the men and boys felled a great tree 
for her coffin; and all the Christians from miles around 
came for the funeral. 

The incident which prompted me to write this story 
of the Widow Pahan was this: on the way home from her 
obsequies we met a pagan funeral cortege going out to 
the cemetery. Bands of musicians, men carrying banners 
and large paper images, the coffin decked in tawdry splen- 
dor—all bespoke the wealth of the deceased. 

How different had been our own ceremony—full of 
faith that reached into eternity! But with these others, 
the grave alone seemed to be the goal. ‘The Widow 
Pahan was an outcast on earth, but she had the riches of 
a Faith that brought her to an eternal mansion in heaven. 

Incidentally, the second funeral—I learned later—was 
that of the Patriarch Pahan. 





The men and boys felled a great tree from which they hewed the Widow Pahan’s coffin. 
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N important passage in the apostolic letter Maximum 

Illud of Benedict XV strongly advocates a specialized 
preparation of missioners. Benedict XV manifested his 
intention to establish at the Urban College a chair “where 
the science relating to missions would be dealt with.” 

Benedict XV was not able to carry out his project. 
Pius XI, however, was as anxious for it as his predeces- 
sor, and on September 1, 1933, the decree Ut Sacrorum 
of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities gave the juridical title 
of a university institute to 
the Scientific Missionary 
Institute of the Urban Col- 
lege, with the right of con- 
ferring degrees in missiol- 
ogy. This Institute has be- 
gun its life in Rome and 
has already conferred sev- 
enteen doctorates and thir- 
ty-one licentiates. In addi- 
tion, members of its faculty, 
who number almost a 
score, have published sev- 
eral valuable works of re- 
search and are creating here 
in the Eternal City a body 
of thought which promises 
to possess substance and 
continuity. The Holy See 
has come to recognize this 
project as one which will 
accomplish great good for 
the spread of Christianity. 

The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda directs 
the missionary movement 
throughout the Church, 
and not only concerns it- 
self with the administration 
of the vast mission fields 
and with the promotion of 
vocations and material as- 
sistance for the missions, 
but appreciates also the im- 
portance of the existence of properly mature mission con- 
cepts in the dominion of ideas. It counts on the Scientific 
Missionary Institute to make a contribution in this di- 
rection. 

Today more than ever the importance of a specialized 
preparation for mission life is understood. The colonial 
governments no longer leave to chance the choice and 
formation of their functionaries, but exact from them an 
accurate and sometimes quite profound training for their 
work. In some instances special schools are maintained. 
More important than the requirements for colonial ad- 
ministration are the qualities necessary in a representa- 
tive of Christ. His duties are of a more delicate order, 
his adaptation must be more complete, the moral tares 


heaching 
Round the 
World 


Detached from parish duties by Pope Benedict XV 
for the specific purpose of advising and encourag- 
ing Catholic editors, Monsignor Pucci has served for 
many years as the Vatican’s spokesman for the 
English-speaking press, and as Roman correspon- 
dent for our own National Catholic News Service. 
His present article is both informative and timely. 


By MONSIGNOR ENRICO PUCCI 





which he will labor to uproot are more difficult to handle. 
The level to which he is called upon to raise the newly 
won followers of Christ is much higher. 

In the seminaries throughout the world which prepar« 
mission candidates, properly equipped professors ar¢ 
needed thoroughly au courant with the will and directive: 
of the Church, alive to the experience of the Church ac 
quired in the diverse fields of missionary activity. Vet 
erans of the apostolic army 
could probably be brough: 
home to do this teaching 
without any special prepa 
ration, but usually it hap 
pens that they have m 
taste to leave the land o 
their labors and none of the 
special equipment for con- 
verting their particular ex- 
perience into synthetic 
views, arrayed in accord 
with objective principles. 

It is the present senti- 
ment here in Rome that 
carefully selected young 
priests be entered in the 
Scientific Missionary Insti- 
tute by the various societies 
preparing mission person- 
nel. After they complete 
their three years of study 
in Rome, it seems advisable, 
since their views may be too 
strongly accentuated by the 
theoretical, that they serve 
for a period as missioners in 
the field, or at least as sem- 
inary professors in mission 
lands. Thus they will bring 
to their tasks in the home- 
land both specialized train- 
ing and a certain experience 
in the apostolate. 

The Holy See also recog- 
nizes that for promotional 
activities of a properly high 
order in the homeland, particularly on the part of the 
Pontifical Societies, priests with satisfactory training in 
the order of ideas should be employed. Mission coopera- 
tion must not be based merely on sentiment. If it seeks 
only to touch chords:of compassion for the “poor pagans,” 
little strong conviction is developed at home, and much 
antagonism is created abroad among non-Christian peo- 
ples who believe that we plan making our way among 
them by calumniating them. Carrying the Gospel to the 
world should be conceived as a vast family undertakins, 
according to which the faithful experience unfailingly a 
loving urge to perform the duty which is theirs, to bring 
Christ to the non-Christian. It can be accepted as a 
basic principle that the enduringness of mission prom»- 
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ordinary preparation. 





St. Peter’s and the Vatican, from a window at Urban College 


tion depends upon the degree of its intelligence. 

In the formation of public opinion regarding the mis- 
sions, few realize how far-reachingly effective has been 
the contribution of Fides Service, the world center of 
which is maintained here in Rome, unofficially under the 
guidance of the Holy See. Fides Service has brought 
about in the world of the press an emphasis on promotion 
by fact as against promotion by supplication. However, 
in this regard there is still more ground to be covered. 
The dealing in little particularisms becomes tiresome. 
Articles of quality possessing both breadth and depth are 
needed, and these can be contributed only by men of no 
In the field of politics, editors call 


upon eminent writers for mature and forceful articles; 
so, in the field of the world propagation of Christianity, 
eminent writers thoroughly prepared in this particular 
phase of the Church’s life must make their contribution. 
It is not too much to hope that from the ranks of those 
who attend the Scientific Missionary Institute will come 
outstanding missionary publicists. 

In the very air of Rome today is the sentiment that the 
Church must march and must march in a world way. 
The present storm which grips the world is a challenge 
for the things of God which can be met, not negatively 
by merely attempting to protect ourselves, but positively 
by a vigorous program of advance among all people. 


EIGHT POINTERS ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


1. Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia number 472. 

2. They labor in seven territories. 
Four of these territories—Kongmoon, Kaying, Wu- 
chow, Kweilin—are in South China. 

. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in Korea, 
Fushun in Manchukuo—are in the north. 


5. These seven territories embrace 189,300 square 
miles, twice the area of the New England States. 

6. The seven contain 25,000,000 non-Christian souls, 
over three times the population of New England. 

7. They count 76,240 Catholics. 

8. Annual adult converts number approximately 7,500. 




















Mr. Peter Maurin, essayist 


fi. THE COMING OF THE 
MASSES 
1. “There is a fact 
which whether for good or 
evil 
is of the utmost importance 
in the public life 
of Europe. 
2. “This fact is 
the ascension of the masses 
to complete social power. 
g. “As the masses by definition 
neither should or can 
direct 
their own personal 
existence 
and still less 
rule society in general, 
this fact’ means 
that Europe 
is actually suffering 
from the greatest crisis 
that can afflict 
peoples, nations, 
civilizations. 
4. “Such crises 
have occurred in history 
more than once. 
5. “Their characteristics 
and consequences 
are well known.” 
—Ortega Y Gasset 
“The Revolt of the Masses” 


Il. THE REVOLT OF THE 
MASSES - 
1. When the masses revolt 
they follow one 
who has sponsored 
their grievances. 
2. When there is no nobility 
among the classes 
the masses think 
in terms of grievances. 
3- To be the son 
of a noble man 


does not make one noble. 


{- To be a noble man 
is to be known 
as following a noble 
calling. 

5. The ignobility 
of some of the French 
nobility 
brought about the rise 


of the French bourgeoisie. 


6. The French bourgeoisie 
made the French 
revolution 
by sponsoring the 
grievances 
of the French peasantry. 

7. The French bourgeoisie 


did not look 
for the noble life, 
but for the life 


of a self-satisfied careerism. 


Peter Maurin Writes . . 


An Easy Essay on Missioners 





lil. EXCLUSIVE TO MAN 

1. “A mission signifies 
that which a man 
has to do in life. 

2. “A mission is in fact 
something exclusive to 
man. 

3. “Without man 
there would be 
no mission. 

{. “For the necessity 
with which the expression 
has to do 
has nothing in common 
with the necessity 
which causes the stone 
to gravitate to earth. 

5. “The stone 
cannot help gravitating, 
but man 
can quite easily 
not do 
what he has to do. 

6. “Here necessity 
is not force 
but an invitation.” 

—Ortega Y Gasset 


IV. AN AMERICAN MISSIONER 
1. One does not need 
to go to China 
or some other country 
to be a missioner. 
2. One can be a missioner 
in America. 
jg. One can be a missioner 
in a State university. 
4. If there were 
more Catholic missioners 
in State universities 
there would be 
less Marxists 
in State universities. 
5. Many members of Catholic 
clubs 
are more interested 
in social life 
than they are interested 
in doing mission work 
in State universities. 
6. Dean Corey 
of the Department 
of Liberal Arts 









is a Catholic missioner 
in the State University 
of Washington. 

4. The fact that he was an 
atheist 
proves that there is hope 
for atheists. 


V. FATHER HOWARD BISHOP 
1. Father Howard Bishop 
is now founding 
the American Society 
for Home Missions. 
2. In his magazine 
The Challenge 
he tells about 
the number of counties 
in the United States 
which have no priests. 
3. In these counties 
lay missioners 
can do the work 
that priests cannot do. 
4. Richard Reid, 
managing editor 
of The Catholic News, 
was able to do 
good missionary work 
in the South. 
5. The reason why 
there are so few 
Catholic lay missioners 
in the United States 
is the tendency 
towards careerism 
among Catholic laymen. 


VI. MARYKNOLL MISSIONERS 

1. In an article 
in The Commonweal 
Michael Williams tells us 
that Father Howard 
Bishop 
is following the leadership 
of the Maryknoll Society 
in his new foundation 

2. To the Maryknoll Socic‘y 
must be given the crecit 
of fostering 
the mission spirit 
in the United States. 
(Continued on page 32 
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"vendor to repeat her act. 


/one was left for a cup of tea. 
P she 
»streets, she noticed a new building. 
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Annabel Li Takes a Holiday 


Her name isn’t really Annabel, but 
hen she was being baptized it sounded 
ce that. It was Li Ahn Peh. I thought of the poem, 
and to me Mrs. Li will always be Annabel. 

This Annabel’s story—as far as I am concerned— 
carted early one morning. It was Market Day in the 
v llage just beyond Five Eyes Bridge; and Mrs. Li, hav- 

saved her pennies for a long, long while, had planned 
taking a holiday. 
It was still dark when she arose with the first cockcrow. 
e would have to hurry before her sister-in-law awoke, 
d Annabel cackled at the 
hought of slipping out. It was 
almost light now, but the old 
lady knew the streets well. This 
was her native village, to which 
she had returned when her hus- 
band was killed. Yes, she had 
come back to a life of drudgery, 
but that was a widow’s usual fate. 
\Why lament it? 

\s her aged feet left the village 
for the highway roads, Annabel 
felt in her pocket to see if she still 
had the ten coppers she had been 
able to save. Ah, they were safe! 
She would buy five kernels of gar- 
lic and a pair of straw sandals. 

And finally there was the mar- 
ket. The memory of haggling over 
prices sharpened her tongue, as she 
approached the sandal maker. She 
began denouncing the quality of 
the straw and the boldness of the 
merchant in asking so high a price. 
She called a passer-by to see how 
poorly the sandals were made. 
“What idiot could so mutilate 
good straw and fashion something 
so worthless ?” 

Her loud criticism gave Annabel 
all the joy she needed for the day, 
and it gave the merchant a 
chance to let her “talk down” the 
price before business was utterly 
ruined. Oh, this was fun, thought 
Annabel, as she made for the garlic 
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Then suddenly she was tired. 
Every copper had been spent—not 
As 
pushed the 


along through 
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The door stood invitingly open; it 
looked cool in there. No harm for an 
old lady to go in and rest her tired feet. Ina little room 
at one side of the entrance a foreign lady, with a black 
veil on her head, was talking to one of the village women. 

“Come in,” said the foreigner. ‘You look tired. Won't 
you have a cup of tea?” 

Well, now, this was a lady, indeed, thought Annabel. 
Then, warmed by the tea and rested, she poured forth 
her simple, sad story; and she listened in wonderment to 
the story of a God who loved her. (Continued on page 21) 


This was Annabel’s native village. She knew the streets well. 
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Tox friend of the missions who donates a statue, a 
chalice, or an altar to a chapel in the Far East performs 
an act of piety but also participates in a work of Catholic 
apologetics, touching both faithful and non-Christians. 
Archbishop Costantini, Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda, in Rome, reminds us that the fit- 
tings of our churches are an expression of our Christian re- 
ligion and, hence, a vehicle for the interpretation of our 
Faith both to those within the Church and to those outside. 

True, these fittings must be vehicles which the people 
understand and which, while satisfying their minds, ap- 
peal also to their cultural tastes. Cultural tastes differ. A 
lady in Denver wrote to us protesting against the “ugly” 
face given Our Lord by the artist who painted the inside 
front cover of our May issue. We explained to her that 
the artist was a Chinese Catholic, and that in his eyes the 
face he had given the Savior was holy, reverent, pro- 
foundly good, and kind. We printed the picture, not be- 
cause it would satisfy our American taste, but because it 
was an illustration of what best pleases the Chinese taste. 
In China an Italian Madonna, which we think beautiful, 
seems as strange as does a Chinese Madonna to many 
western eyes. 

And here is the genesis of the celebrated question of 
Christian art in mission lands, concerning which Arch- 
bishop Costantini, a specialist in the subject, has lately 
published in Rome an excellent work of four hundred 
pages (L’Arte Christiana nelle Missioni, Tipografia 
Vaticana, 1940). 

“The catholic character of Holy Church demands,” 
says His Excellency, “that everything with value in the 
world, that every light, even the most delicate, of truth 
and beauty, bear a message as part of the language of the 
Church. 

“In this enrollment of all that is intellectual and artis- 
tic, the Church does not destroy or efface the civilizations 
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of the earth; with her powerful spirit of unity and uni- 
versality, she coalesces them without deforming them.” 
Thus, Christian subjects in Chinese art, or in any othe: 
than western art, are not an experiment or a mere vogue 
The time will come when it will be generally understoo 
that, when a statue, a chalice, or an altar is donated to th 
service of religion in China, the design and the workman 
ship must be according to the artistic tradition of the peo 
ple among whom it is to be used. In China, the great artist 
—the Michelangelo’s, the Raphael’s, the Giotto’s of Chi- 
na’s future centuries—will vie with each other in ex- 
pressing Christian themes according to the highest stanc - 
ards of their Chinese vehicles. This is the theme of the 
learned authority of the Vatican, who has published the 
most complete study to date on this phase of the question 
of adaptation in mission lands. 






















One of the most recent of 
the three thousand to en- 


EDUCATED CHINESE SISTERS 






































roll at the Catholic University of Peiping is a younz 
Chinese Sister, a member of the Ursulines of Anhwei ‘ 
Province. In China, as in the United States, Catholic ‘ 
Sisters play a major role in forming young people and in o 
giving a tone to general Catholic life. It goes without ( 
saying that some among them must be highly educated. “ 
It is interesting, when visiting a novitiate of Chinese ia 
Sisters, to note that all classes of the Catholic population 5 
supply candidates. Mlany are of sturdy peasant stock, and B 
others are from the humbler classes in the cities. A few m 
possess the air of young ladies of families of social stand- me 
ing who are active in the life of their communities, who ti: 
feel the pulse both of their local world and of China as 
a whole. fo 
Such subjects for the religious life are important in th 
the nascent Church life of China. Being thoroughly biz 
Catholic and vigorously Chinese, they will receive the rich ne 
traditions of the Church which come from abroad; but of 
they will not slavishly adhere to the outer garb of these ner 
traditions, which usually is special to the particular coun- tw 
try from which the missioners have brought them. With um 
loyalty to the Church and with love of their homeland, F Th 
these Chinese religious will help blend the practices of F See 
Church life into the Chinese scene. F can 
bee: 
KEEPING THE LINES INTACT Despite the havoc of the B tak; 
war, the Holy Father con- & sha! 
tinues to keep his finger on the pulse of the mission world. FE 
Recently he named new leaders in territories scattered in BF CHIN 
almost every part of the mission field. 4 
A Chinese priest has been made prefect of a territory B frie: 
confided to the native clergy in Shantung Province, China FF tha: 
In Fukien Province a German Dominican is namec tof desr 
direct one of the interior missions. More than 130 -nis- FF life 
sions divide the map of China like a vast checkerboxrd; FF tion 
and, despite years of war, the Church’s work is intact in I of »: 
all of these except on the far northwest border wiuert & ther, 
China penetrates Central Asia. E ple o: 
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i CHINA’S CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


pases Be Sas 


S life 


At Saigon in French Indo-China, which has figured 
ominently in the war news, a new bishop has been 
med; and in Thailand, which recently sent its army 
against Indo-China, there is a new bishop at Rajaburi. 
. the Belgian Congo, one of the hundreds of beleaguered 
ssioners has been named prefect of a mission territory ; 
d in Belgium itself, completely cut off from its African 
colony, a new national director has been named for the 
ntifical Mission Aid Societies. Thus the Holy See 
crosses the warring lines. 
Interesting also is the 
appointment of a prefect 
for a mission territory in 
french Equatorial Africa, 
now held by the Free 
French forces, and of two 
prefects for territories in 
talian East Africa, now 
in British hands. In 
South Africa a Swiss mis- 
sioner 1s named a bishop 
at Umtata. Incidentally, 
General Smuts has been 
instrumental recently in 
releasing from internment 
some 150 priests and 
Brothers in South Africa, 
many of whom are mis- 
sioners among non-Chris- 
tians. 

A new bishop is named 
for the Indian tribes in 
the mountains of Colom- 
bia, South America; a 
new bishop for the diocese 
of Mysore, in India; a 
new prefect for one of the 
two territories of the Col- 
umban Fathers in Korea. 
Thus, while the bitter contest of arms proceeds, the Holy 

. See seeks to keep its mission forces intact. The struggle 
cannot but cause sad losses among souls that might have 
been won were the world at peace, but Pius XII will 
take every possible precaution that our missionary lines 

» shall not be broken. 
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“Are your missioners 
able to stay in China?” 
' friends ask, and are quite astounded when we tell them 
that it is not merely a matter in China, these days, of 
desperately holding on—the Church is living a vigorous 
»f progress. Missions and mission work in many sta- 
) tions have been harmed; but China, we must never tire 
of reminding ourselves, is the size of all Europe. Though 
there may be considerable areas of active warfare, the peo- 
© ple of the greater part of the country are able to pursue the 
) more serious of life’s objectives without grave hindrance. 
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Sisters Regina and Dolores, the first native Sisters in 

India to be graduated from Holy Family Hospital 

(above), which is conducted by American Medical 
Missioners at Rawalpindi 
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In the coast cities of Peiping, Tientsin, and Shanghai, 
there are today four Catholic universities, all of which 
are laboring earnestly at their tasks. At Hong Kong 
there is an important Catholic university hostel where 
students are given residence and guidance while attend- 
ing the Government university. Recent reports tell us 
that these schools are carrying on more successfully than 
ever before. 

The purpose of these institutions of higher education, 
the reason why the Church puts into them such a wealth 
; of choice personnel and 
such substantial amounts 
of hard-found money, is 
two-fold. First of all, it 
is to give our Catholic 
Chinese the facilities to 
occupy a high rank in the 
cultural spheres of a na- 
tion which for centuries 
has admired learning; sec- 
ondly, it is to provide 
training in a Catholic 
milieu for some thousands 
of selected non-Christians, 
who thus may be led to an 
appreciation of the 
Church by absorbing its 
ideals. 

Aurora University at 
Shanghai, Hautes Etudes 
at Tientsin, the Catholic 
University at Peiping, 
Ricci Hall in Hong Kong, 
and Aurora College for 
Women at Shanghai, all 
show an increase in their 
ranks during the last few 
years which augurs well 
for the future. 

The 1941 enrollment in these institutions is as follows: 


Catholic Non-Catholic Total 
Aurora University, Shanghai (for 
men; ‘three: faculties). .:..s...<;.. 907 1,831 2,738 
Hautes Etudes, Tientsin (for men, 
CWO TAGUIMIES). 3. 6dicbcs6 5 sins; sissinecs 276 943 1,219 
Catholic University, Peiping (for 
men and women; three faculties) 716 5.414 6,130 
Ricci Hall, Hong Kong (residence 
and guidance house for Hong 
Kong University) <2..005 002.5. 235 268 503 
Aurora College for Women, Shang- 
hai (two faculties) ...2.66cees 14 65 79 
2,148 8,521 10,669 


Aurora College for Women is a foundation of 1938; 
while the figures are as yet small, the promise is particu- 
larly great. The Church is keenly alive to the problem of 
a careful and adequate Catholic education for both sexes 


in China. 
























































Cheers for Oregon 





_— years of riding horses and climbing moun- 
tains all over South China effectively prevented me from 
seeing much of my own country until very recent years, 
but Oregon was more than a mere name to me even be- 
fore I had the good fortune to visit it. My Orient wan- 
derings took me one day into a bandit camp, from which 
I extricated myself a week later with some difficulty, 
and not without a commensurate but unfortunately short- 








well-meant advice. 
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lived relief. Thereby 
hangs the tale. 

The scene of my en- 
forced sojourn was a 
looted town from which 
the affrighted citizens had 
fled pell-mell in the 
watches of the night, leav- 
ing me the surprised and 
reluctant guest of their un- 
announced and uninvited 
visitors. Followed a weck 
spent in observing bandit 
antics, smiling into gun 
barrels, planning my last 
words, living on peanuts, 
and attempting to console 
sundry remnants of old 
ladies and infant children 
forgotten in the grand ex- 
odus. Meanwhile the 
hastily summoned military 
encircled the town and 
heaved in an incessant 
rain of well-known call- 
ing cards in the shape of 
shells and bullets, some of 
which found my windows. 
I tried sleeping on the 
floor for a time, but the 
June heat of South China 
soon drove me back to the 
open window by a Hob- 
son’s choice that preferred 
breathing amid bullets to 
stifling in safety. 

All things have some 
ending. Peace talk loomed 
eventually, and the role of 
arbitrator naturally fell 
to me by virtue of m 
white face, which by that 
time was probably whiter 
than ever before, owing to 
the effect of brandished 
weapons and popping bul- 
lets on the human com- 
plexion. The ceremonious 


bandit chief sent me off with his offer of terms, ending 
true to form with the gracious admonition to go away 
slowly and come back quickly. 
of politeness, inasmuch as I failed altogether to heed this 
I trust I did not seem wholly ur- 
grateful; but, much as I appreciated the hospitality of my 
courteous host, I completely reversed his kindly counsel: 
I went away quickly and did not come back at all. 


Here I confess to a breach 
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Breathing sighs of relief, I then proceeded from the 
frying pan into the fire. The irate citizens, encamped in 
. neighboring market town for refuge, received me with 
anything but open arms. Their sentries almost shot me, in 
he first place. After that gauntlet, came explanations. 
ifeavy hearts apparently made light minds, and I found 
the good people ready to believe almost anything except 

iy own bona fides. The suggestion that a foreigner like 

iyself could be in cahoots with the bandits was comic 
until it began to be tragic. 
\Vhat was I doing in the 
town with the bandits all this 
time? How was it to be ex- 
plained that I had been able 
to remain in the city with 
impunity when all respect- 
able citizens had been obliged 
to seek shelter? If I were not a bandit, how had I 
managed to get out of the place alive? The whole thing 
looked very suspicious. 

Wearied by a practically foodless week, wilted by the 
heat, and perhaps slightly piqued by this unexpected re- 
ception, I allowed myself a serious lapse in oriental di- 
plomacy. ‘The sudden reversal of my role as conquering 
hero to that of deep-dyed villain upset me more than 
bullets and bandits, and in an unguarded moment I re- 
verted to Americanism, treating myself to the unusual 
luxury of saying exactly what I thought. I remarked blunt- 
ly that the citizens would have done better to exhibit their 
courage in protecting their town from the bandits in the 
first place, rather than to run away like timid turncoats 
and then vent it all on innocent me. The un-oriental 
manner of speaking naturally did not help matters at all. 
Recriminations followed on both sides, and I soon found 
myself the central figure of a situation full of unpleasant 
possibilities. 

It was then that Oregon suddenly projected itself into 
the picture. At this juncture an elderly Chinese gentle- 
man, of an appearance both venerable and_ benign, 
pushed through the menacing crowd, whose respect he 
obviously commanded. He put forth his hand, address- 
ing me in perfect English. “You look like an Ameri- 
can,” he said. “Come into my house and consider your- 
self my guest. I will explain to the people. They are 
excited, and they do not understand.” 

He then spoke a few sentences to his incensed com- 
patriots, assuring them that he would stand sponsor for 
the stranger. The mutterings died down; designs on my 
life and limb suddenly abated. “I know Americans,” 
said my new-found friend, as I followed him to his com- 
bined store and house. “I lived in Salem, Oregon, for 
thirty years. Your people always treated me well, and I 
welcome the opportunity to make some little return to 
one of their countrymen.” 

\Iy friend in need proved to be a doctor who had prac- 
ticed Chinese herbal medicine in Oregon for a genera- 


How Oregon helped 


get himself out of a desperate situation is 
charmingly told by the Superior General of 
Maryknoll 


tion, amassing some little wealth together with the uni- 
versal esteem of the community in which he lived. Sub- 
sequently he had returned to his native town in China, 
where he automatically became its most prominent citi- 
zen. I had fallen into good hands. Benevolence was 
written on his face, shone from his every act. I spent a 
pleasant evening in his newly constructed foreign-style 
house filled with American gadgets and gimcracks, and I 
spent a restful night on his American spring bed. He had 
many souvenirs of his stay 
in Oregon, and among them 
were personal letters from 
the Mayor of Salem, the 
Governor of Oregon, and 
President Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

The next morning he sent 
me away with a smile that rested on the firm foundation 
of a cup of coffee and a plate of ham and eggs. To en- 
counter a breakfast of this caliber in a Chinese village is 
a minor miracle in itself, and I know nothing better cal- 
culated to foster international good will. Here was a 
case of hands across the sea. A section of my own coun- 
try that I had never seen had come to my rescue in my 
hour of need. I had made the acquaintance of Oregon 
from the peculiar vantage point of an oriental village 
twelve thousand miles away. 

Accordingly, my first impression of Oregon disposed 
me to hold it in high esteem, and I wish to add now that 
my first actual visit to the State only confirmed this im- 
pression. My chance finally came to complete the ac- 
quaintanceship at first hand, and a day spent with Arch- 
bishop Howard enabled me to view the unusual attrac- 
tions of Oregon under the auspices of a most enthusiastic 
interpreter and guide. I cannot pretend to have sized 
up Oregon in twenty-four hours, but I saw enough to 
tell me plainly that here is a corner of the earth singu- 
larly blessed by Divine Providence. To a visitor the 
State is bewildering in its beauty. 

Many times I have looked with charmed admiration 
on the symmetrical bulk of Fujiyama where it rears its 
shimmering cone to mingle with the clouds, but I almost 
forgot the pride of Japan as I reviewed the serene majesty 
of those dazzling peaks that greet Oregonians every time 
they lift their gaze from the earth, and I thought that 
minds must surely be attuned to heaven where eyes are 
so persistently drawn to the skies. In Oregon I saw the 
thriving cities raised by the hands of men, and I saw the 
ramparts of nature erected by the artistry of God. I saw 
the green mansions of Douglas fir, the Hood River apple 
trees in bloom, the pleasant pasture and rugged woodland 
that stretch out their broad acres everywhere to lie bask- 
ing in the sparkling sun. And since it is the citizens and 
not the walls that make the city, I also saw men of 
frank manners and hardy frame who seemed a natural 
product of these favored sur- (Continued on page 15) 


a China missioner to 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 


I. our time the Holy See is not content with sending 
out missioners: it desires the whole Catholic body to be 
mission-minded. Not to know the missions is to be out 
of touch with the policy of the Church at the present 
day. Not to help the missions is to be indifferent to one 
of the dearest aims of the Church. Not to love the mis- 
sions is to deprive your own soul of its best spiritual 
inspiration at the present time. 


NO HANDICAP 

The disturbed condition of the Orient may be regarded 
by some as a handicap to evangelization, but to the mis- 
sioner it is only a part of the scenery. All men every- 
where have their own little personal and individual diffi- 
culties of one sort or another, and he must have his. 
What form they will take, he leaves to God, content in 
the belief that the work itself will not suffer. At this 
very period home vocations are increasing, and home sup- 
port is not diminishing. Mission work is retarded in one 
fashion, only to be facilitated in another, so that the 
present progress is not only satisfactory, but even strik- 
ingly good. 


THE PEACE OF CHRIST 

While Our Blessed Lord Himself prophesied that there 
would be wars and rumors of wars, it was yet the desire 
of His Sacred Heart to bring peace to His people, and 
indeed He came down from heaven to reveal a doctrine 
that would establish that peace. So He gave us His 
peace, and He left us His peace; but it was a peace that 
could be achieved only on His own terms—that is, by the 
acceptance of His teachings. Accordingly, the peace of 
the world He saved now depends in large part upon His 
missioners, who convey His message and assert His prin- 
ciples; and it is in the measure that the world can be 
got to accept that message, and act on those principles, 
that His peace will be realized. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH 
The civilization of any given nation constitutes a 
residuum of good in the life and character of the people, 
which will be utilized by God for their fuller develop- 
ment under the light of Christian faith. The Holy 


Founded 1907 by Ecclesiastical Authority. 
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WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Spirit is perpetually engaged in renewing the face of the 
earth in a literal manner, just as we forever beseech Hin 
to do in the well-known prayer; and this divine actioi 
extends not only to the supernatural life of grace as w« 
know it within the fold of the Church, but also to al! 
the elements of natural good that are contained in th 
civilization of any non-Christian people. These civiliza- 
tions lack their proper development and have thus re 
mained partial and stagnant, but that does not mean that 
they are not good in themselves as far as they go. No 
element of good contained in the life of any race is ever 
lost, no matter how far buried in the past or distorted in 
the present; for all these components will one day be 
revivified and corrected and completed by the increasing 
action of the Holy Spirit that continues to incite all peo- 
ple to live up to their own best possibilities. All mis- 
sioners have—or should have—a great respect for the 
civilization of their people, regarding that civilization as 
an instrument, imperfect and partial, indeed, yet useful 
and even potent, which Divine Providence has employed 
and will still employ for their gradual development. For 
this reason missioners consider it a duty to study, and 
make their own, the culture and civilization of the non- 
Christian people they seek to convert. 


ASSUMPTION 

Heaven was always heaven, but it also had its cycle 
of history. Changeless and complete in itself, it could 
yet be changed and completed. Like a symphony that 
lacked its crowning melody, like a garden without its 
fairest flower, like a court without its queen, so were 
those limitless depths of light without their final glory. 
Everything that God made was beautiful, but there was 
one creation that He made as beautiful as He could; 
and we possessed what heaven longed to see. Time had 
taken precedence over eternity, but presently eternity 
caught up with time. So to a hushed heaven amid angel 
awe, came Mary. “Magnificat” was on her lips, and in 
her heart the mark of seven swords; “Immaculate” was 
mirrored in the windows of her soul. She stood a queen; 
and heaven trembled in its final sweet fulfillment, as God 
looked upon a little maid of Nazareth who was His Vir«in 
Mother and His Mystic Rose. 
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‘There are many reasons to help souls find the happi- all its accomplishments, they wanted their sons to realize 


ness of heaven. And this is one of them. 




















that their own organization was but one of the many 
zealous groups laboring for the same essential end, and 
TRACING THE SOURCE that they themselves as individuals were the least and 
Che tiny but vital beginning of any venture is the really | most-untried members of tiie whole glorious family. En- 
icial element in its eventual success. ‘The Chinese  thusiasm was not curtailed, but it was directed. Mis- 
stallize this truth in a proverb that admonishes those  siuners were to have limitless ambitions, but only along 
oD who drink of the water to certain definite lines strictly in 
think with gratitude of the keeping with their own voca- 
spring which is its source. We tion and quite removed from 
have gone a long way since any questionable human goals. 
the | exington and Valley Forge, DELAYED SAILING They were not to speak for 
lin bur we rightly trace the great- On June 22, Archbishop Spellman their work, so much as to let 
101 ness of America to the embat- ordained our 18 new priests, and their work speak for itself ; for 
; overseas assignments were made for : 
we tied farmers and the ragged them: Then Uncle Sam's State De- if God and the angels saw 
al! rabble who won our first little partment interposed, declaring that their performance, there was 
th victories, While it has been the oc ae oe ae little occasion to be concerned 
iza- fashion to smile at the home- rarily the granting of passports to about anybody else. Accord- 
re spun heroes who wrote these all new missioners. ingly, theirs was to be no dis- 
that initial chapters of the history Pasta oe, pee mei tinction either in or out of the 
No of America, we are deeply sen- July 27 and the sailing of the 20 Church, unless it should be 
ver sible that without their pio- priests whose tickets were bought by the distinction of despising hu- 
1 in neering efforts the subsequent “ fag gece tn “aa. oo man recogni tion for work 
- be history of America would never work of Maryknoll Fathers and Mary- which is supposed to be divine. 
sing have been written at all. Well knoll Sisters in the Far East goes on This cast them in the role of 
Deo- begun is half done, no matter ee ea ee unprofitable servants, to be 
mis- how small the beginning. soling opportunities. sobered rather than dazzled by 
the Similarly, in the develop- the sublimity of the role that 
nas ment of the Church, we in- fell to their lot. And it es- 
eful stinctively attribute the chief tablished them in the tradition 
yved merit to the pioneers who that is characteristic of the 
For struggled through the first difficult period. That is why mission vocation; namely, to give all and ask nothing. 
and an evaluation of successful work in the Church continu- A place for everybody and everybody in his place, with 
non ally harks back to the efforts of the missioners who made nobody conferring a favor on the Church by his ability 
the first steps. ‘The real heroes of Church progress are to serve, but all receiving an inestimable privilege from 
not our modern selves, who enjoy the benefits of today, the Church in being permitted to serve—such was the 
but rather our hardy forerunners, who braved the diff- conception that Maryknoll wished to impart to its sons, 
-ycle culties of yesterday. The role of sowing in tears had to 
wild prepare the way for the more congenial task of reaping CHEERS FOR OREGON 
that in joy. (Continued from page 13) roundings, and I concluded 
its For the Church there will never be any progress that is that those fortunate heirs of man’s toil and God’s bounty 
were not preceded by missionary spade work. Such work does were worthy of their precious heritage. 
— not always bear on its face the palpable evidence of suc- Oregon must have its defects, although I did not see 
on cess, but it is the one indispensable beginning that makes them. Nevertheless, I envy the boys and girls who grow 
uld; any success possible. up in this favored corner of our great Northwest. They 
had will have their trials and temptations like all human 
waite SERVICE beings. They will encounter plenty to distract and debase 
noel \mong the useful traditions bequeathed to their fol- them, because such errant tendencies are inseparable from 
i te lowers by the founders of Maryknoll was their everlasting human life anywhere. But they will also find in Oregon 
“<i inculcation of the duty of seeing everything in proportion. much to inspire them, and among these favorable elements 
eens Their love for their own work did not blind them to the I list the finest natural scenery and the most broad-gauged 
God t that it was a very small part of a very big Church. American spirit that I have encountered in all my wan- 
‘isting on devotion to the whole Church and pride in  derings. 

















































On a Sunday Alternoon 


Axp we'll baptize him Gregory,” I 
heard Sister Henrietta Marie say. 
“Oh, no, we won’t,” answered Sister 


Cecilia Marie with a smile. 


squeezed a Gregory into the last three baptisms. Any- 
way, those second-graders of St. Paul’s school back in 
Ohio want a baby called Anthony, and they are financing 
this expedition today—unless you would like Anthony 


Gregory.” 


We were on our way for the usual Sunday afternoon 


visit to the Kwang Wah 
Hospital, and a young Chi- 
nese mother had just 
stopped us to inquire the 
whereabouts of the free city 
hospital. The baby in her 
arms was near death, we 
could see. We directed her 
to the Kwang Wah, where 
we hoped to be able to bap- 
tize him a little later. At 
least, we felt, we would 
send one soul into the lov- 
ing arms of Our Father. 
Little did we realize the 
hurricane of grace which 
would roar through the 


“ 
Sy SISTER ROSE VICTOR 


hospital that afternoon. 

No American city would ever boast 
about a hospital like the Kwang Wah, 
but it is a happy hunting ground for 


the missioner. Several buildings surrounding a mat shed 
comprise the compound of this free city hospital, where 
private rooms and even private beds are unknown. Each 
Sunday we visit the women’s ward and the babies’ ward 


where our corporal works of mercy are limited to smiles, 

































Sister was taking a 
“look see” at all the 
babies, when she 
found one of them at 
the point of death. 


A young Chinese 
mother stopped to 
inquire the where- 
abouts of the free 
city hospital; her 
baby was very sick. 



















cookies, and a few words of greeting. 


We went into the babies’ 
ward first, to check up on 
our prospective Anthony, and 
found his mother still clutch- 
ing him tearfully. The baby 
was a boy, and every Chinese 
mother has a special love for 
her little sons. We began 
our rounds, taking a “look 
see” at all the babies. Sister 
Henrietta Marie found one 
at the point of death, and she 
baptized the baby immedi- 
ately. By the time our tour 
of the ward was finished, our 
Anthony’s mother had gone, 
so we were able to baptize 
him and officially give him 
the name we had been call- 
ing him all afternoon. 

In the courtyard between 
the babies’ and the old ladies’ 
wards, a grim business has its 
headquarters. All day work- 
men are kept busy sawing 
and hammering boards— 
small ones for the babies, 
longer ones for the oldsters 
—for the coffin makers’ busi- 
ness is a thriving one at the 
Kwang Wah hospital. The 
cofin-making within sight 
and earshot of the patients had ceased to horrify 
us; but that day, as we passed through the court- 
yard, a Chinese grandmother was carried from 
the ward and laid in her newly made coffin. 
Then we heard words that turned our hearts 
to jelly! 

“She is not dead; she still moves.” 

The nearness of such stark tragedy was over 
whelming. The old lady was carried back t 
her cot, where Sister Cecilia Marie found sh 
had even regained consciousness enough to hea: 
and understand what was told her of the Go. 
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chatter of the other patients. 
s we left the hospital after 
our visit, we noticed An- 
thony’s mother standing by 
the entrance. Sister Cecilia 
\larie went over to speak a 
few words of consolation. 
Perhaps the little act of kind- 
ness, with Anthony’s help 
from on high, will some day 
open the mother’s heart for 
the grace and light of faith. 
While we were talking, a 
young Chinese girl came up 
and said, ‘Sister, I saw a lit- 
tle baby down the street who 
has been thrown away.” 
Abandoned babies are rare 
here, but we found the tiny 
baby girl, between three and 
five months of age, wrapped 
up in a trouser leg of a man’s 
heavy suit, lying on a straw 
mat by the roadside. We 
wanted to pick her up and 
take her back to the hospital, 
but abandoned waifs are not 
admitted without police 
authorization, 
“Looks is if we shall have 
to find a policeman,” said 
Sister Henrietta Marie. My 


two companions went off, leaving me to watch the baby. 
Cheir search proved so successful that they returned in a e 
ew minutes with two officers. 

With such ample police protection, we started back 
It was an odd-looking procession. 
two policemen led, No. 1 man keeping a handkerchief to 

nose and having a fan sticking out of his back pocket. 
“No. 2 man held the baby horizontally under one arm. 
then came the Maryknoll family of three, followed by 
zenerous crowd trying to find out what it was all about. 

The arrangements with the hospital were soon finished. 
Ve baptized the baby girl so that she would be ready, if 


to the hospital. 


ho made us and who came from heaven for our salva- 
on. Sister asked the old lady if she knew and believed 
God and if she wished to be baptized. 
- assent to both questions, and death took a holiday 
t long enough for us to get the dear old soul ready for 
slorious entry into the kingdom of heaven. 
bilant that God had blessed our visit with three bap- 
ms, but the day was not finished. 

\We made the tour of the ward, taking a peek under 
e covers when no response was visible to the noise and 
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She nodded 


We felt 


While we were talking, a 
young Chinese girl came 
up to tell us that she had 
just discovered a baby who 
had been thrown away’. 



















God wanted her. Espe- 
cially consoling was this 
baptism of the first aban- 
doned waif we had found 
on the street. And we 
had never before seen an 
old lady rescued from her 
coffin to receive the living 
water of baptism. 

So much had happened 
that afternoon, that I said, 
“Tt must be awfully late!” 

Sister Henrietta Marie 
showed me her watch. 

“Why, we’ve been here 
only an hour and forty 
minutes!” I exclaimed. 

“A baptism every twen- 
ty-five minutes,” said Sis- 
ter Cecilia Marie, our 
mathematically minded ex-bookkeeper companion. 
































SPEND PART OF YOUR VACATION IN 
FIELDS AFAR 


A dollar at home will purchase an hour’s pleasure; in 
the Orient the same amount will sponsor a Sister for 
a whole day. 

When you sponsor a Sister, you, too, travel to the 
far corners of the earth in search of souls. 


Address: Mother Mary Joseph, 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


The 











Vax rector’s office was in the corner of the college which 


looked out over Manila Bay. ‘Tony climbed the stairs to 
it quickly. The rector wanted to see him, and he wanted 
to see the rector. Good! 

“Come in!” called the rector’s voice, and a moment 
later Tony found himself before a stern-visaged man. 

Tony—or rather, Antonio Velasquez y Regaldo, as the 
records stated his name—was usually a very confident 
young man. This was due in part to his Spanish-Filipino 
ancestry, and in part to the fact that he was a wealthy 
young man with a very modern outlook. But it did not 
take him lortg to see that something was wrong. 
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Tony blushed a little 
but assured the rector 
that he could explain. 


Bi REV. J. RUSSELL HUGHES 
Cc Hf . s » 


Nor did the rector leave him long in doubt. 
“It is difficult,” he said, “but my duty compels 
me to inform you that you are expelled.” 


“But—” interjected Tony. 
“No, wait!” said the rector. “You cannot 
explain. The first time, perhaps, yes—but yes- 


terday, no. I saw you myself.” 

“But what have I done, Father ?” 

“Many things! First it was your attitude 
and carelessness in spiritual matters. Only last 
week you declined to receive Holy Communion 
with the Sodality and to attend the Communion 
breakfast with the other boys. ‘I refuse to be 
regimented!’ you said. 

“At that time I was thinking of expelling 
you, but the other members of the faculty ad- 
vised me to wait. ‘Some incident will reveal 
the true boy to you, Father,’ they said. Yes- 
terday it did. 

“Yesterday I saw you pick a fight at the 
basketball game and punch one of the visitors 
until he gave in to you.” 

“Oh, that!” said Tony blushing. ‘That is 
easy to explain, Father. You see, that fellow | 
was sitting next to made a blasphemous remark 
about the Blessed Virgin. I could not let it 
go unpunished.” 

Father Rector cleared his throat and thought 
for a moment. “H’m. That is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Under the circumstances I will allow you to 
remain. But in the future do not take the discipline of 
the college into your own hands.” 

“Thanks, Father,” replied Tony, “but I’m leaving any- 
way. Last night I thought it all out. I fought for the 
Blessed Mother because I am a Catholic. Since I am a 
follower of Christ, I ought to go the whole way for 
Christ. I hope to enter the seminary next term.” 

Father Rector cleared his throat again. He was nct 
exactly smiling, but one could see that, though outwardly 
puzzled, he was inwardly very happy. Antonio Velasquez 
y Regaldo was definitely in his good graces, 
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Then They'll 
Remember You 


By REV. EDWIN J. McCABE 


W.. were off for Lintang—my first trip to that village. 
‘The water canteens were filled; the cookies for the chil- 
dren, the medicines, and the Mass kit were all packed ; 
and the carrier balanced the load from the ends of his 
bamboo pole, as we jogged over the hills. 

The first view of Lintang gave me the impression that 
it is surrounded on all sides by mountains, checkered with 
rice fields and clusters of mud-walled homes, echoing with: 
children’s voices and flowing streams. 

Though the village is not yet entirely Christian, eyery-, 


one met us with, “Tin Jue Bo Yau! (God bless you!)” >, 


The man in whose home the prayer bell hangs 
and the Christians gather for Mass and prayers, 
was on hand to extend his welcome and to see 
that the Shen Fu was given tea and water for a 
bath. As I crossed the threshold, it did not occur 
to me that this was the gentleman whom the pastor 
had anointed a few weeks before. The. fact, how- 
ever, came to mind rather forcefully, when I saw. 
a cofin set up in the principal room. At ‘the 
time of his illness, the family had calléd in car- 
penters to take the measurements and shape the 
tree-like coffin. Quite a realistic reminder the 
gentleman has for his daily meditation! 

One of the elderly men of the village came in 
after rice hour and before the night-prayer bell, to 
see which Shen Fu had come this time.. He has 
seen all the missioners in this section and remeni- 
bers many of the French Fathers of years ago. 
When he tells the names of the different priests he 
has met, it is as if he were chanting a litany: 
“Liang Shen Fu, Li Shen Fu, Ma Shen Fu’— 
and on and on, far into the night. As it was dusk 
and the little oil lamps had not yet been pressed 
into service, it was hard for the old man to see 
the new Shen Fu. 

Night prayers, confessions, and a little round- 
table discussion on the fruits of the rice harvest 
and estimations as to what price it would bring in 
the market, engaged the time until the retiring 
hour. The board bed beneath the mosquito net, 
up in the loft with the stored rice, was like 
heaven that night—it seemed extra soft and com- 
fortable. The people were happy despite the hard 
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work of the harvest, and so, too, was the priest. 

Before sleep finally came, I found myself praying: 
“Our Lady of China, hasten the day when your Son will 
have a tabernacle home in Lintang. And send many 
more priests and Sisters to hasten the harvesting of the 
great rice fields of souls.” 

I wish I could have spoken that night to all friends of 
the missions. I could have assured them: ‘When the 
rice fields of souls are cut and stored in the granary of the 
Church, then they’ll remember you!” 

% 
ANNABEL LI TAKES A HOLIDAY 
(Continued from page 9) The sun was sinking as she 
neared home; morning-glories in the hedge were closed; 
the heat crickets droned in the bamboo thickets; and 
dragon flies zoomed fitfully in circles over the fields. 
Of course, there was a battle when she reached home. 
But Annabel had had a fine day. 

The battle broke out anew each time she went to visit 
her foreign friend. . Yet Annabel managed to join the 
next class of catechumens at the mission and was eventu- 
ally baptized. The Sister found a job for her—washing 
clothes—and she often pauses at her tubs, gratefully 
happy to tell visitors the story of her holiday. “Just 
think,” she always concludes, “that Market Day set my 
new straw-sandaled feet on the road that leads to heaven!” 


Before the tabernacle, where remembrance counts 
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~ Blind Apostle 
Isaka 


AN INTERVIEW 
Sy BROTHER CLEMENT HANSEN 
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Bins are very kind, Brother, to 
listen to the story of my life. I 
do not wish to acquire a reputa- 
tion of any sort, nor do I wish to 
be guilty of indulging in false 
humility. If you think that the 
events of my life will be an in- 
spiration to some other soul to 
brave hardships and make sacri- 
fices out of pure love for God, 
then I shall consider myself but 
an instrument which I place in 
the hands of God for Him to 
use as He sees fit.” 

I assured Mrs. Tanaka that I 
felt it would redound to the glory 
of the Church in Japan if she 
would let me tell her story to 
others. This is, in brief, a trans- 
lation of her account of the more 
important phases of her life: 


I had very poor eyesight from 
the time I was born. My father 
died when I was very young; and 
after my mother married again, 
a year later, my stepfather con- 
tinually resented me because | 
was helpless. You might think 
that a child would not notice 
those things, but I did. My poor 
mother tried to keep peace in the 
family; and so, from the time I 
was six years old until I was ten, 


-I was passed from one relative to 


another—staying with each for 
a few months. But they all con- 
sidered me helpless, and my stay 
was always short. 

When I was ten years old, ! 
was taken to live with my elder 
sister near Osaka. As I look 
back now in memory, I can see 
the lovely scenery around ou: 
house. It still remains a joy to 
recall those last few months o° 
my seeing days. At twelve I wa; 
ill with a great fever and’ wa; 
unconscious for several days. On 
regaining my senses, I could sez 
nothing. The doctor said the 
measles from which I had. bee: 
suffering had affected my eycs 
and completely blinded me. 

During the illness my mother 
came to visit me; and, because | 
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ould no longer see her friendly face, we both cried very 
nuch. My mother stayed on for some time, and finally 
| was taken by her back to Tokushima, where we lived 
cogether. My eyes continued to pain terribly, the right 
ne seeming almost to jump out of its socket. However 
ne left one recovered slightly so that I could see dimly, 
eople appearing as shadows. 

At the age of thirteen I started the pilgrimages which 
ventually took me from one end of Japan to the other, 
eking a cure. In all, I made 


fty-three different trips, seeking She prayed for the gift of blindness 


help from temples and other su- 


perstitious sources. As a rule, I so that others might see the Light the world of material darkness to 


as kindly assisted by fellow pil- 

srims on the way, yet the trips were difficult, and many 
«mes I scarcely avoided death. However, I persisted 
‘rom March till May, begging on the way, and finally 
ompleted the rounds of the eighty-eight temples. 

The thing which bothered me very much on nearing 
the end of the circuit was that, during the trip, I had 
often written home telling Mother how my sight had 
been restored. I had been prompted to do this by my firm 
belief that the trip would work the miracle. But now, 
on returning home in the same blind condition, I thought 
of taking my own life and ending jit all, so great was my 
disappointment. I had picked up much knowledge and 
heard many and various stories, but what I longed for 
most, the power to behold the bright world, I had failed 
to receive. I was, after all, the same as before, and could 
see only dimly. The reported miracles were, alas, all 
myths; and I was much disheartened at having lost so 
much time, all to no avail. 

In 1899, when I was fourteen years old, I heard of a 
famous doctor in Sapporo, in the north of Japan; and 


forthwith my: parents took me there by boat from Kobe. ~ 


After some time, this man also gave me up:as incurable. 
We stopped in the neighborhood for a considerable time, 
and before leaving I consulted one more supposed miracle 
man for an entire month, but to no avail. 

It was on the return from the above-mentioned place, 
that I once more narrowly escaped death. Walking along 
the road, I was distracted by a great number of crows 
overhead, and so stumbled and fell into a deep snow bank. 
The more I struggled, the deeper I sank into the soft 
snow, eventually going down about eight feet. I tried 
to get out, but in vain, and became entirely buried in the 
now. I was expecting to be frozen to death, but a man 
‘ame along who lifted me out. of.the drift and took me 
afely home to my parents. 

About this time I became resigned to the need of learn- 
ig some work that a blind person could do, and so be- 
an the study of massaging and the art of using the 
eedle to cure various ailments. . By God’s help I was 
uccessful at this kind of work, and was able to help many 
‘vho. were sick. At the same time, I began to study 
Braille, and after one week was able to read fluently. I 
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procured books on practical anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, and diagnostics. When I appeared before the Osaka 
board of examiners, I successfully passed the examination 
and immediately made plans to open an infirmary. My 
work was so well recommended that soon I found it neces- 
sary to engage six assistants to help me. This trade put 
me in a position to support myself, and later on in life it 
enabled me to meet many people among whom to carry 
on good work. During this time I was married to a Cath- 
olic, and came to know and love 
the Catholic Faith. 


By my baptism I was led from 


the brightness of a spiritual firm- 
ament. Before, in the material world, I had deemed eye- 
sight very necessary; but now I came to see with the 
eyes of faith, and a whole new world was opened to me. 
I was very happy, and I longed to spread the knowledge 
of God and His Church to others. 

But I had no virtue, no learning, and for the first two 
years—although trying unceasingly—I was unable to in- 
terest anyone. After the third year, however, and for 
ten years thereafter through God’s grace, I was permitted 
to lead from one to six persons annually to baptism 
through my efforts. For this period of ten years a total 
of fifty converts was registered—this was until 1931. 

At that time I could see, although very dimly, and I 
began praying to God that He take the remainder of my 
sight, in return for more souls. I used often to think of 
Christ’s painful death on the cross and His terrible suf- 
fering while hanging there, especially His awful thirst, 
which was a thirst for souls. I wanted to relieve that 
thirst of Christ as much as possible by gaining souls for 
Him, and thus I offered my last dim sight to Him for 
these intentions: that I might become His messenger to 
mankind ; that, through my offering to become blind, men 
might come to see with the eyes of faith. 

In 1933 an ulcer formed on one of my eyes, and in a 
few days the light of my eyes had gone out. My prayer 
had been answered. From that time conversions notice- 
ably increased. In one year, now, an average of twenty- 
five new souls can be counted for Christ, and all my 
assistants at the infirmary—numbering about a dozen— 
are Catholics and are leading devout, happy lives. 

Note: To date, about three hundred souls have found 
the light of Faith through the guiding hand of this blind 
woman, and her work is not yet finished. By means of 
a short biography, full of edifying stories of conversions 
of all classes of Japanese people, her example is still being 
shown to many not yet of the fold. 





THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION 
July: For the conversion of Mohammedans 
August: For the conversion of the followers 


of lay leaders and atheists 
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VEW BETRLETEM 


Tue Church of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem.”’ We read the 
title over several times, and 
then it dawned on us that 
our letter was not from the 
Holy Land, but from a tiny 
parish in this country—a tiny 
parish that was planning to 
do a great work. But read 
the letter yourself, and you 
will see what we mean: 
“The enclosed money or- 
der comes from the Church 





of the Nativity in Bethle- 
hem... . It is our June of- 
fering for the missioner 


whom we are supporting for 
a year. 

“Nativity Parish consists 
of 120 people (not families), 
mostly farmers, each of 
whom gives ten cents a month. Thanks to everyone’s 
we have been able to achieve our purpose. 


generosity, 
money this month and 


The children sacrificed candy 
contributed $1.38. 

“We thought that, if other parishes heard of our small 
effort, they might be inclined to try the same thing. 
What a wonderful thing it would be if everyone of your 
missioners abroad could be assured of support for a year 
by a parish in this land! It’s very simple. 
in a parish of 300 people every one could surely give ten 
cents a month. The only organization needed would be 
several people who would be willing to call on parish- 
ioners, get their pledges, and then collect the dimes at 
the door of the church on the third Sunday of each 
month. ‘That is what we have done here, and our pastor, 
Father G— (he’d blush terribly if we told you his name), 
and chaplain, Father D— (likewise), have been not only 
enthusiastic but also very helpful. Our ‘sponsor a mis- 
sioner for a year’ plan has helped increase rather than 
diminish parish funds. 

“We have no resident priest at the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem; but Father G— brings us THE 
Fietp AFAR each month, and letters from the missioner 
whom we are sponsoring are read in the church on Sun- 
day. We have a good many more people here in the 
summer, and we hope to swell our sponsor offering during 
these months and to pass the idea on to others.” 

(Signed) THE PEOPLE OF THE ParisH CHURCH 
OF THE NATIVITY IN BETHLEHEM 


What startling possibilities lie in this simple plan: 120 
sacrifice offerings every month from “mostly farmers” 
and their children! ‘Those tiny offerings, because of the 


fer 


on" wis. 
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become 


sacrifices entailed, 
great amounts that reach out 
across continents and oceans, 
to hold up the arms of 
priest while he brings to 
more souls the knowledge 
and love of God. Who’ will 
be able to count the multiple 
blessings that most certainly 
will pour down on the 
Church of the Nativity and 
upon each of that faithful 
little flock? Maryknoll is 
singularly blessed to share 
honors with the “little town 
of Bethlehem.” 

ANNUITANTS There are 
friends of the 
missioners who send us a cer 
tain amount of capital to be 
invested for our work. During the lifetime of the annui- 
tants, we send them regularly the interest on their capital. 
We do this gladly, since most of our annuitants are not 
in a position to make an outright gift. Now, some of 
these good friends are even refusing this small return that 
we have been making: 

“Please discontinue sending me the interest on my an- 
nuity. I feel that I have received more than an adequate 
return on the gift I sent you for your wonderful work.” 

—New York 


“I have been an annuitant in your Society since 1917, 
and already my annual return outbalances my original 
investment. I am enclosing a check as a refund. Please 
do not feel obliged to send me any further return on a 
gift which has already brought me many spiritual favors 
and blessings.” —California 


We are grateful, indeed, to these annuitants, and to the 
others who regularly return all or part of their interest 
as gifts. May their eternal interest be compounded to 
the highest degree! 


OUR TURN TO BLUSH ‘THE Fretp Arar is delightful. 
Every issue of it makes me fee! 

that I travel with you in countries I should love to see.” 
—New Yori 


“After reading in THE Fietp Arar about the leper 
going without food for a whole day, to help other suf 
ferers, I feel that anyone who does not do at least tha: 
much ought to be ashamed. You have given me an in 
spiration for one day a month.” —Iou 
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‘One of the things that consoled: my 
other most, during the days which just 
eceded her death, was to have me read 
her from THE Fie_p Arar and to look 
the pictures of your missioners at work. 
her son, share my dear departed mother’s 


: for your work, and I feel that THE If 50 persons would give $100, that would be $5,000 
eLD AFAR is a bond that keeps us; both “ 100 Pe cs iz 50, « ry « "5000 
ited.” —Illinois “ 909 “ 6 66 25, ba A i 5.000 
“Every issue of THe Fietp Arar fills “ ‘ ‘6 ‘ _ ‘ i is neo 
e with complete admiration for the splen- « 500 «“ ‘ « > « “4 mye 
d example of sacrifice and unselfishness « i a & & —- « «599 


‘t by your missioners. How insignificant 
seem our sacrifices when we remember 
theirs! Their splendid spirit gave me cour- 
age when I was near to despair. May God 
give all Maryknollers the strength to con- 
tinue!” —New York 
PERPETUALS § ‘“‘Gladly, and thanking God 
that I have the opportunity 
of doing so, I complete payments herewith 
on my Perpetual Membership in your So- 





Dear Fathers: 


I am the main support of a widowed mother, so I am 
not able financially to donate a room in the new wing of 
the Seminary, much as I might like to do so. 
I note that one can give $500 down to a dime, so I have 
a suggestion which could be most useful to the Knoll. 


You probably know better than I how to get such a 
plan working, but for my part I will try to round up the 
500 for a dollar each. 


part of the plan succeeds. 





THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


However, 


b] 


$21,000 


I'll be delighted to hear if any 


—C. J. B., Jr., Massachusetts 








ciety. Perhaps I am a little selfish in doing 
this, but now I can sit back and be assured 
that I shall receive your magazine without having to worry 
about renewals. God bless you and your missioners, who 
are laboring so zealously to spread God’s kingdom on 
earth.” —New Jersey 


“My Perpetual Membership in Maryknoll gave me a 
material benefit together with all the spiritual ones. It is 
your magazine, which I use in my school work. It is one 
of the finest examples of excellence in English, and has 
provided me with much material for my oral topics.” 

—New York 


“Ever since my wife and I have become Perpetual 



















































































Members, we have noticed that our spiritual favors have 

increased all out of proportion to the amount this mem- 

bership cost us. We have never missed the $50 offering; 

I’m sure we shall never regret it.” —Oklahoma 
cy 


DEPARTED FRIENDS 

Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll 
friends who have recently died: 

Rev. Edward J. McCaffery; Rev. A. G. Meyering; Rev. William H. 
Walsh; Rev. John L. McNamara; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John T. Madden; 
Rev. Charles J. Richardson, C.S.C.; Sr. Mary Bernardo Shea; Sr. Mary 
Agneta Hughes; Miss Jane Quigley; Mr. Samuel Jones; Mrs, Margaret 
Harter; Thomas V. Mullan; Vera L. Beacham; Mrs. Dorothy Nacy 
Sone; Mr. J. Krizek; Elizabeth Dorn; Miss Anna Gleason; Mrs. Mary 
Donnelly; Margaret Dooley; Miss Nellie Scanlon; Narilanne LaFond; 
Mr. A. J. Durette; James McCauley; Mrs. Hazel; Mrs. W. P. Halli- 
gan; Mr. A. Kozlowski; Mrs. H. A. Robertson; Henry M. Welch; Mrs, 
Mullowney; Mrs, Helen Silk; Mr. Finley McPherson; Mr. F. Henry 
Rensing; Mr. James G. Lawrence; Mrs. Ellen J. Pratt; Mrs. Rose 
Doherty; Miss Mary E. O’Brien; Miss Virginia Keilty; Mr. W. Riordan; 
Mrs. W. A. Besby; Mr. Patrick Gerarden; Mr. Edward Brady; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Hager; Mr. Hugh McNeeley; Mrs. Charles Fennissey; Mr. 
John J. O'Reilly; Caroline McDonald; Mrs. J. Torrance; Mrs. 
Theresa Mertes; Raymond Patt; Mr. John J. Esser; Mrs. John J. Esser; 
Mr. Denis Buttimore; Miss Jennie Sartori; Miss I. F. Bailey; Miss 
Rose A. Plunkett; John A. Cassidy; Mrs. Barbara Gutheinz; Mrs. 
Rosalina Buonaiuto; Mr. Partheymuller; Mr. Charles H. Blackburn; E, 
J. Cogan; L. Kuhn; Mr. Frank L. Knee; Regina C. Donovan; Wil- 
liam F. Donahue; Thomas Ralph Chase; Mrs. Dorothy P. Wilson; Mrs. 
Rose Anna Farley. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER 
for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immedi- 
ately or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased person 
may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 
$5,000 or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 
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A Protestant bishop of Uganda congratulates Bishop Kiwanuka, Vicar Apostolic of Masaka. 


Uganda's Own Mission 


- 1939, on the twenty-fifth of May, the Vicariate of 
Masaka was formed by the Holy See and apportioned to 
African priests under the native Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka. 
The mission had been in preparation for the future 
Vicariate of Masaka since 1934. At that time there were 
eight mission stations, and all had been assigned to Afri- 
can priests. 

The vicariate, comprising some 4,000 square miles, has 
a population of 180,000. Of these, 102,000 are Cath- 
olics; 5,400 are catechumens; 16,000 are Protestants; 
40,000 are pagans; and 12,000 are Mussulmans. An- 
nually there are approximately 950 converts; 339,490 
confessions; 1,209,300 Communions; 800 marriages; 
3,000 confirmations; 4,300 baptisms of children. 

Of seventy native Uganda priests, about 40 are under 
the jurisdiction of Bishop Kiwanuka. There are both a 
major seminary and a minor seminary, with some 200 
students preparing for the priesthood. 

The Masaka Vicariate has eleven stations with resident 
priests, but these stations must not be considered equiva- 
lent to American parishes. They are very large in ex- 
tent, embracing in some districts a distance of 20 miles. 
That is why one parish must be divided into 15 or 20 
districts, which are confided to catechists. In the whole 
vicariate, catechists number 250. 

Two congregations have been founded to help the 
priests: one for native teaching Brothers, another for the 
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teaching Sisters. The former counts 40 members; the 
latter has 260.members, 100 of whom are working in the 
vicariate under Bishop Kiwanuka. 

Schools number 402, with a student body of 6,500. 
Among the schools there are two normals, one for the 
young men and ‘the other for young women. There are 
also two secondary schools, one for boys and another for 
girls. In every mission station there is an elementary 
school for education of both boys and girls. 

Besides two central hospitals, the vicariate has dis- 
pensaries in all its stations. The sick tended number 
about 74,850 a year. 

In all mission stations under the direction of a priest, 
the following confraternities are to be found: Catholic 
Action, under the protection of the Blessed Martyrs of 
Uganda; the Society for the Propagation of the Faith; 
the Patronage of Saint Joseph, for married men; the 
Patronage of Blessed Virgin Mary, for married women; 
the Immaculate Conception Sodality, for girls; the Sacre! 
Heart of Jesus Confraternity, for young men; the Hol 
Angels Sodality, for children. Monthly a special Sunday 
is set aside for each group above mentioned to go to cor- 
fession and to receive Holy Communion. Please ask th 
American people to pray for the Vicariate of Masaka, th: 
we may bring all “the other sheep” of this district to 
know and love Christ. There is so much to be done th:t 
without your prayers we feel helpless. 
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Our photogra- 
pher caught two 
youngsters reading 
The Long:Road to 
Lo-Ting (Long- 
mans, $1; special 
paper. edition 
through Mary- 
knoll, 25 cents). 
Their expressions 
are an eloquent 
ecommendation of the gay little book. 

Children like it, and so do adults. This 
superlative comment came in a letter to 
tie author: “I am completely captivated 
by your little book. I shall be very much 
surprised if it does not win for you all 
the tributes you could wish for from all 
the midgets throughout the country— 
their tears, their admiration, their heart 
throbs. Above all, it should make them 
appreciate and love the children of China, 
and prepare the way for future mission 
interest.” 

The Maryknoll Sisters who are teach- 
ing in Hawaii found that there was no 
suitable text available for teaching ele- 
mentary-school children the history of the 
Sister Virginia Therese John- 
son prepared an excellent text for the 
fifth grade; three pupils—a Hawaiian, a 
Chinese, and a Japanese—drew the illus- 
trations; and the book is now available 
in mimeographed form. 





Islands. 





Kenedy has published the first English — 
account of the Apostles of the Slavs 
(Cyril and Methodius, by Cyril Potocek, 
$2). Cyril and Methodius, brothers, brought Chris- 
tianity to the Slavs in the ninth century, and also de- 
An English translation 
ot the Mass in the Byzantine-Slavonic liturgy is included 
ithe book. In a review in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Yyneley Prince (American Envoy to Yugoslavia, 1926- 
>) says: “To most Americans the eastern half of 
ope is a land of mystery and intrigue, inhabited prin- 
ly by peoples referred to vaguely as the Slavs—Rus- 
s, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats 
ani Slovenes. Here we have an insight into the racial 
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) background of these nations which seem destined to play 


a inajor role in the history of the twentieth century— 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


@ A biography of Maryknoll’s cofounder—Bishop James Anthony Walsh— 
by Daniel Sargent, will be published in the fall. 


@ A book on catechetical work in South China, by Sister Rosalia Kettl, 
who has been working in the Kaying Mission for eight years, will be ready 
in September. 


@ Another Lo-Ting story for boys and girls, by Julie Bedier, with iliustrations 
in Chinese blue and black by Louise Trevisan, will be published in Septem- 
ber—"“Thomas the Good Thief.” 


through the eyes of two ninth-century missionaries.” 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd, in Manila, have 
sent out from their press a trim little volume, White 
Martyrdom in Molokai ($1). The work of the Sisters 
is in itself missionary, and this little book is freighted with 
a special mission, also. All proceeds will be dispensed 
among the several leper colonies in the Philippines. The 
author, Reverend John Henaghan—a missionary of St. 
Columban—needs no introduction to the many who enjoy 
his page each month in The Far East. The book is done 
in Father Henaghan’s usual easy, pleasant style. 


All books mentioned on this page may be purchased 
through Maryknoll Reokshelf, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 









WARYANOLL 
VEWSEROMT 


KONGMOON, SOUTH CHINA ‘The girls employed in the silk 
filatures of the Shuntak dis- 
trict used to receive seven cents for a working day of 
eleven hours, but this year their daily wage has been cut 
to six cents. “Shall you be able to get along?” one of 
them was asked. She treated herself to a long sigh. “I 
shan’t starve,” she replied, ‘but no more luxuries!” 

SANNING, SOUTH CHINA It is a far cry from here to New- 
port, Rhode Island, but there are 
laundrymen who have made the trip, and recently the long 
gap was also bridged by the communion of saints, who 
bear one another’s burdens in order to fulfill the law of 
Christ. That is why there is at present a free clinic in 
the little Cathclic hospital here, dispensing the charity of 
Newport to patients who cannot pay. It is dedicated to 


St. Catherine of Siena, the weaver’s daughter, and thus re- 
minds us that, just as the Church does the most for the 
poor, so it is likewise these same who do the most for the 
Church. Meanwhile Newport has become poorer by this 
distribution of its limited largess, yet richer also by its sac- 
rifice in imitation of Him who came to heal all our ills. 











KWEILIN, SOUTH CHINA § ‘There’s cat trouble inthis Mary- 
knoll mission. According to Fa- 
ther Donald Hessler, who is stationed at Laipo, the priests 
of the mission have had three cats in the last few weeks. 
The first one died in its youth before scoring even one 
miajor encounter with any of the household rodents. ‘The 
second gave up its feline ghost at the abrupt ending of a 
swan dive from the attic window. ‘The mission cook said 
that it is impossible to raise a cat in the rectory, because 
the house has a “cat devil” and nothing can be done about 
it. The Fathers refused to place any credence in this 
explanation, however, and were soon searching the village 
for another cat. Meanwhile the rats made high carnival. 

Two days later Father Hessler brought a new cat to 
the rectory. On Pussy’s very first exploratory trip, se 
fell off the roof and lost all nine lives. Father Hessler 
said, “I think we'll cultivate the rats; it’s easier.” The 
cook said nothing but looked very wise. 


TEISHU, KOREA = Qne of Father Borer’s most northern m’s- 
sion stations is the breath-taking town of 


Sen Sen. Father Borer visited there recently and has t):'s 
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to say about the town: “There are four large Protestant 
churches here—the largest of which can accommodate 
seven thousand people. ‘The same sect has two large high 
schools—one for boys and one for girls—and a hospital. 
Their adherents here number some six thousand, and they 
have three hundred catechists, ALL OF WHOM ARE 
PAID. In contrast to all this ‘face,’ we have one mud- 
plastered house which our seventy Catholics use as a 
church. The mayor of Sen Sen, a Japanese Catholic, and 
his family attend our mission, thus drawing attention to 
the Church in a stronghold of Protestantism. Unless we 
an get a respectable site and build a decent chapel, 
progress will be slow.” 
PINGLO, SOUTH CHINA Father Bernard Meyer, who has 
already prepared Course I of a 
teacher’s manual for the Illustrated Catechism, is now 
usily working on Course II of “Our Holy Religion” 
series. Until Father Meyer prepared this course, mission 


catechists had, besides the Catechism, very little addi- 
‘onal matter on which to draw. ‘The new series will give 
the teachers both a thorough method of pedagogics and 
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Top: Outdoor artists at the beach; Father Patrick 
Duffy, of Heijo, Korea, and his First Communi- 
cants; Father Leo Hewitt, of Dairen, and a Man- 
chu convert know how to enjoy a good joke. 
Lower: Father Felsecker and some of his Nara, 
Japan, flock; Bishop Lane meets Hawaiian auto- 
graph seekers at a Maryknoll-in-Honolulu school. 





a wealth of material. The revised edition 
will present discussion problems for the class- 
room, as well as a set of rules for practical 
Christian conduct. The first trial of Course 
II was made here at the annual meeting of the 
catechists of this district. All were well 
pleased with the new plan and will begin im- 
mediately to use it. 
KAYING, SOUTH CHINA Father John F. Dono- 

van, rector of the 
Kaying parish, had an unusual opportunity to present 
Christian doctrine to a large group of non-Christians re- 
cently. The occasion was the funeral of ninety-six-year- 
old Rose Tchong, who was baptized here in 1845. 

Mrs. Tchong’s family spread through the Hakka hills, 
but Rose kept in touch with them all, performing works 
of mercy and saying a word about the Faith to many 
who were not Christians. As a result, people came from 
all over to attend her funeral. “My mother would want 
a sermon for the benefit of the non-Christians who will 
come,” Rose’s eldest son told Father Donovan. 

Father Donovan spoke on death and on the immor- 
tality of the soul. ‘The vast audience listened attentively, 
although there was a background of much commotion. 
Each time a group of guests arrived, the great bronze gong 
sounded anew, wailers wailed, and those who had been 
listening to the sermon from the beginning endeavored to 
repeat what they had heard to the latecomers. Uniformed 
3oy Scouts and Girl Scouts marshaled the long procession 
of Christians, chanting prayers continually until the grave 
was covered. Even in death the zeal of Rose Tchong 
made itself known to the most cynical onlooker. 











ODDITIES 


is an old legend in China that, on the seventh 
day of the seventh lunar month, magpies and crows form 
a bridge between the sun and the earth to allow the celes- 
tial Spinning Damsel to keep a rendezvous with her 
spouse, the earthly Oxherd. The Spinning Damsel, who 
is identified with the constellation Lyra, was banished 
from heaven for a certain period and exiled to the earth. 
Here she met the Oxherd, who is identical with the con- 
stellation Aquila. They fell in love and married. ‘Their 
life was happy until the termination of the period of 
exile of the Damsel, when she was forced to return to 
heaven. 

The Oxherd tried to pursue her, only to be stopped by 
the Heavenly River, which corresponds to our own Milky 
Way. Since then the lovers are permitted to see each 
other only once a year, on the seventh day. of the seventh 
lunar month, when the sympathetic birds flock into the 
heavens to make a bridge over which the two may pass 
from the earth to the sun. If it rains on this day, they 
are doomed to wait another year before meeting. In the 
days of the empire, many Chinese wore embroidered in- 
signia of a magpie bridge on this festival, just as they 
wore ones of lanterns on the Lantern Feast, to com- 
memorate the legend. 

The fifteenth day of the seventh lunar month is not 
really a feast day, but a day on which one must perform 
customary duties towards the departed. Sacrifices are 
made to the ancestors, and graves are swept. The Chi- 
nese call this day Chung Yuan; the Japanese, O Bon. 

In the evening children were wont to make lanterns 
of lotus flowers by placing a candle in the flower’s deep 
hollow, so that a beautiful green glow resulted. Ma- 
terial-minded merchants were quick to profit by making 
imitation lotus leaves and lotus flowers of paper, which 
they sold to those who did not have the genuine articles. 
They also made, from green artemisia plants, ropes of 
glutinous incense which, when lighted, gave off tiny flashes 
of light, representing spirits. 

This feast was eventually appropriated by the Bud- 
dhists, and its ceremonies were performed as suffrages for 
the departed souls who had been homeless or who had died 
by drowning, and who have, in consequence, no one to 
pray them into heaven. The Buddhist monks make a 
paper boat, signifying the “boat of the law,” to symbolize 
that preternatural assistance necessary to convey spirits of 





the deceased across the infernal sea of want, hunger 

thirst, and torment into which their sins condemnec 
them until by purgatorial expiation they should at 
tain Nirvana. The monks also perform many othe 
rites which are supposed to be meritorious for th: 
dead. 

According to Buddhist tradition, Buddha onc 
commanded a disciple to form a society which shoul: 
provide fruits for sacrificial offering to atone fo- 
the crimes of damned souls. It seems that this 
disciple’s mother, also a Buddhist, had once eaten 

meat and then sinfully denied it, wherefore she was con- 
demned to hell to suffer hunger, being reincarnated as 1 
Hungry Devil in Hades. The offering of the fruit was 
supposed to release her from hunger. Buddha then ap- 
proved the general practice of this ceremony for all those 
who observed filial piety, and thus it has come down 
to the present. 
















CHECKMATE 
(Continued from page 3) place of honor on the heated 
floor and bade his guest to be seated. 

“Were you playing chess when I arrived, Mr. Kim?’ 

“TI no longer play it,” Old Kim replied. “There is 
nobody with whom to play. It has been a long time.” 

“T will play you,” offered Paul. “It is my favorite 
game.” A faint flicker of eagerness lighted the old man’s 
eyes, and he busily began to rearrange the board. 

Catechist Paul was a good chess player. He seldom 
lost. Before his conversion, he had even made money at 
it. But today he had no intention of winning. 

They played one game. Two games. Old Kim began 
to enjoy himself. They played another. The peanut-oil 
lamp suspended from the ceiling was lighted. Before the 
catechist left Old Kim’s house, he ventured to remark 
that he knew Maria—that he himself was a Catholic, too. 
On this Old Kim made no comment, but he asked that 
Paul come again to play. 

The next day, at the priest’s insistence, the catechist 
went again to play chess. He went each day for a week. 
He lost track of the times Old Kim had beaten him. And 
then, on Saturday afternoon, Old Kim said to him: “I 
did not know that Catholics are so kind. I have for- 
bidden my wife to attend Mass, but tomorrow she shill 
go. There must be something to this religion of yours. 
Perhaps I will go to Mass one day myself.” 

That night Paul talked with Father Larkin and told 
him what Old Kim had said. The priest laughed. 
“You’re a bad chess player, Paul, but a good catechist.” 

Then he looked into the catechist’s eyes and grinned. 
“And what,” he teased, “is going to happen when you 
give Old Kim a good whacking wallop?” 

“That,” replied the catechist, “I do not know. But it 
will not happen for some time! I should love to do it, 
and I will some day. But not until he receives the grace 
to know the real meaning of checkmate.” 
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Vie, it is—in one sense—for that Maryknoll student will 
ccupy it. But in another sense, it’s neither his nor our 
‘oom yet, for the very good reason that this particular 
oom and several others, too, still remain unpaid for. 


Can you give any portion of the $500 needed for each 


t the new rooms? Even the smallest gift will be most 
cceptable. The blank at right is provided for your use. 


July-August, THE FIELD AFAR 


THE MARYKNOLL- FATHERS, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


It is my wish to give $.............. towards the $500 
needed for a room in the Maryknoll Seminary. 


Name 

















PETER MAURIN WRITES .. 
(Continued from page 8) 
g- When the Irish were scholars 
they were missioners. 
4. The first culture 
brought to the British Isles 
was brought 
by Irish clergy. 
5. When the Maryknoll missioners 
do missionary work 
in Japan, Manchukuo, 
Korea, and China, 
they continue the tradition 
of the Irish scholars. 
6. We cannot say the same thing 
about modern careerists. 


Vil. MASSES AND MISSIONERS 
1. The masses 
have no background, 
and the careerists 
have no backbone. 
2. Missioners 
have both background 
and backbone. 
. The masses 
do not have the stuff, 
and the careerists 
do not have the push. 
4. The careerists 
cannot push the stuff, 
and the masses 
have nothing to push. 
. Missioners have both 
the stuff and the push. 
6. The mission 
of the missioners 
is to bring the stuff 
to the masses, 
and the leaders of the masses 
will come out of the masses 
and lead the masses 
with the stuff 
brought to them 
by missioners. 


oo 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio « Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 
Emmitsburg, Md. « Sacred Hearts Academy, No. Fairhaven, Mass. « Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. « St. Michael's College, Winooski Park, 
Vt. » St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, West Chester, Pa. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. « St. Xavier’s College, 4928 Xavier 
Pk., Chicago, Ill. « Barat College & Academy of Sacred Heart, Lake 
Forest, Ill. « Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. « St. Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. « Maryville College, Meramec St. & Nebraska Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. « Mt. St. Mary's College, Hooksett, N. H. « Georgian Court 
College, Lakewood, N. J. « The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. « Col- 
lege of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. C. ¢ Marymount College & 
School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. e Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pa. e Rosemount College, Rosemont, Pa. « Academy of Our Lady of 
Mercy, Milford, Conn. « Junior College and Academy of the Immaculate 
Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. e Marycliff Academy, Arlington Heights, 
Mass. e Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. e Sacred Hearts Acad- 
emy, No. Fairhaven, Mass. « Academy of the Sacred Heart, Fall River, 
Mass. « Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. « Academy of the Visita- 
tion, 5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo e Saint Vincent Academy, 226 W. 
Market St., Newark, N. J. « Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. « St. 
Clare's School, Hastings-on-Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. e Academy of the 
Holy Child Jesus, 630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. e Academy of The Holy 
Child, Suffern, N. Y. e Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Syosset, Long Island, 
N. Y. ¢ Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion (Phila.), Pa. « Villa Maria 
Convent, Montreal, Quebec, Canada « St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 





St. Camillus School of Training, Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. « Santa 
Rosa Infirmary, School of Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 








The Maryknoll Fathers 
Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 

Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., goo1 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P. O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


Houses of Study: 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 
Honolulu, T. H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 222 S$. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P. I., St. Rita’s Hall 
Cebu City, P. 1. 
New York City, 121 E. ggth St. 
San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 


For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Fushun, Manchukuo 


For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kaying, via Swatow, China 

For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Province, China 

For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mission, 
Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, Kyoto, 
Japan 

For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mission, 
P. O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 

For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 


Central Addresses 

Motherhouse and Administration: Mary- 
knoll, N. Y. ‘ 

Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 

Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 

Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsukuri, 
Box 23, Heijo, Chosen 

Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 

South China: Waterloo Road, Kowloon- 
tong, Hong Kong 





noble work, will please apply to 





NOVICE-MASTER, BROTHERS OF MERCY, 49 Cottage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE BROTHERS OF MERCY OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 


who care for and nurse male patients, both in hospitals and in private homes, are seeking 
candidates. Young men from the age of 17 to 37, who feel themselves called to this 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


HELP WANTED 





Blind girls at Kongmoon say, ‘Thanks to friends 
who sent $2 each for a month’s support.” There 
are 20 girls being cared for. 





Statue of Sacred Heart or Blessed Mother needed 
at Wuchow seminary. $10 will supply one statue. 





Towards the altar go eight boys of Kyoto prepar- 
ing for the priesthood. They need $15 a month 
for support. 





Mass kit needed for one Kaying out-mission. $150 
will buy one. A great need. 





BUSINESS 





No summer camp for Kweilin’s 92 orphans, but 
$2 will supply a month’s rice for one child. 








A picture roll of “Jesus and I” like the one 
shown here will help in teaching the children 
at Korea’s Chu Ko Chin mission. $3 a roll. 








This laboratory in China is well equipped, but 
the science lab at Maryknoll College needs 15 
microscopes, dissecting microscopes and mi- 
crotome, and slide-making equipment. An 
urgent need before classes open in September! 








The priest's right hand—a catechist—needs $15 a 
month salary. Kaying has 100 of them. 





Good will at Tonguen (\Wuchow) would be bet- 
ter if a priest could stay there. $250 for a house 
and chapel will get one started. 





Summertime phantasy is the hope that all student 
rooms in the new wing of our Seminary will be 
paid for by September. See page 31. 





No vacation for the pastor at Kweilin. He has 
four chapels to rebuild at $300 each. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Three hundred lepers in Kongmoon require $5 a 
month each for living expenses. 





A year's supply of Mass candles for all [asses 
in Korean missions—$200. 





Summer guests at Dairen mission are many, but 
bed and table linens are running low. Mary- 
knoll will gladly forward extra linens for you. 





Ocean breezes do not cool the workers in Fu- 
shun’s six dispensaries, but $250 will keep them 
going for a year. 





Five gifts of a thousand dollars each will help 
four new missions to get established in Kyoto 
Prefecture. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknol! P.O., N.Y. 


























PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 














Castles in the air are charming, but 
they do not make up the day dreams 
of Catholic young men who hope one 
day to lead souls to castles eternal. 
“In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions.” Young men who are inter- 
ested in directing souls in distant lands 
to mansions in heaven should write to: 
Vocation Director, Maryknoll, New York. 








